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Our Mus‘e-teacher. 
FROM THE BROWN PAPERS. 

[Continued from page 3£4.] 

Mrs. Peters is a noble woman, but Mrs. John- 
son is the treasure ! 


What endless conversations we have upon | 


music! Qur tastes agree, having been developed 
under similar influences in Germany, although 
our visits there were years apart; and there is 
no limit to the topics, which rise spontaneously 
when we are together. When Mrs. Johnson was 
there, Beethoven was just passing away; Schu- 
bert was beginning to be appreciated ; that won- 
derful youth, Mendelssohn, was raising hopes 
destined in great measure to be fulfilled ; Hum- 
mel, Seyfried, and many others still remained, 
who had known Mozart and Haydn; Rossini and 
Bellini were in the meridian of their glory ; Liszt 
and Paganini were the marvels of the concert- 
room ; Malibran, Pasta, Sontag, Lablache, Rubi- 
ni, were the singers; Beethoven’s last works were 
the bugbears of the critics, and incomprehensi- 
ble to almost the entire musical public. How 
much she has to tell of those days and of some of 
those great artists, whom she saw and heard! 
Then it was that she made herself the accomp- 
lished musician that I find her to be, and attained 
that excellence which causes me daily to marvel 
that she thus buries her talents in this little out- 
of-the-way country village. 

In spite of my better judgment, the impression 
made upon me in my childhood, by what was 
said of her marriage, was so strong, that I long 
hesitated to speak of her deceased husband, so 
fearful was I of awakening unpleasant recollec- 
tions in her mind. I was afraid of touching upon 
some sore spot; and yet the desire to know her 
story-—to clear up the mystery—increased with 
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| than two or three others who were well-to-do in 


| my business best—but I was far away and not 
| troubled in the least by it all—the reports of their 
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every interview. Last week, however, while | 
chatting with her, the conversation took such a | 
turn as enabled me to relate my childish recollee- | 
tions of her as 1 have sketched them above. I | 
do not now rembember how I concluded my tale, 
but I suppose it was with some very solemn, ab- 
surd, and in her eyes, comical expression of sym- | 
pathy for her fancied troubles and sorrows; for 
my sentimentality was shocked and all my 
thoughts thrown into sudden confusion by a | 
hearty burst of merriment. 

“T declare,” said she, “it is almost a pity to | 
spoil so pretty a romance as you have evidently | 
imagined about me. I can understand now the 
mysterious references which you have occasion- 
ally made to my past history. Now, I assure you 
I have no more story to tell than Canning’s knife- 
grinder had, unless it be made worth telling by | 
the simple fact, that the regularities of courtship, 
and a wedding party, and the distribution of cake | 
and cards, and the various ef ceteras of such an 
affair in a country town, were dispensed with,— 
and that the affair was somewhat sudden, and I | 
chose to marry Mr. Johnson, a poor man, rather 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the world. As a matter of course all the village 
gossips had their say upon the matter, and knew 


talk in my sister’s letters only made me laugh.” 

“T should like to hear the story, though,” 
said I. 

“Do you remember Mr. Johnson ?” 

“T have no distinct recollection of him—not 
distinct enough in fact to make me sure that I 
ever saw him. He did not belong to Hildale ?” 

“No. He was from Roxbury. While in 
College he taught our school two or three win- 
ters—and became a favorite in the place—but 
that was before I was old enough to attend. Af- 
ter graduating, he studied medicine and surgery, 
and during the last war was persuaded to join a 
privateer fitted out by some Salem merchants, as 
surgeon. The vessel crossed the ocean, and at 
the close of the war was sold in one of the Dutch 
ports. Several prizes had been taken, and the 
Doctor’s share of prize-money was sufficient to 
enable him to remain some time in Europe. 
From his childhood his earnest wish had been to 
become a painter, and nothing but the want of 
encouragement for art in those days and the earn- 
est desire of his father had led him to the study 
of medicine. 

“ Being now in Europe with funds sufficient to 
support him for some time, he gave himself up to 
Art. The spoils of the continent were then in the 
Louvre, and having made the Rhine tour, he 
hastened to Paris and devoted himself to study. 








But the great political events which followed had 


| their effect upon his fortunes and drove him back 


to America, but not to his profession. Medicine 
had less charms for him than ever, and he chose 
to leave his father’s house, depending upon his 


| ill-paid labors as an artist, rather than live in 


comfort and ease as a physician. People had not 


' much money to spend upon superfluities from 
1815 to 1825, and Mr. Johnson lived in poverty. 


His efforts in portrait and landscape painting 


| were by no means despicable in point of art, 
| though they were so in point of remuneration for 


the labor bestowed upon them. 1 mentioned that 


| he had been a favorite among the Hildale people 
| when schoolmaster, and he used to come up and 


spend his summers here, boarding at the tavern, 
spending his mornings in sketching and painting, 
and the afternoons in fishing or visiting and chat- 
ting with the neighbors. He was very fond of 
children—especially of us little girls; he painted 


| little pictures for us, sometimes wrote us verses, 


sketched us singly and in groups, weighed us up- 
on the grocer’s scales, feasted us upon the gro- 
cer’s nuts and confectionery, and was never hap- 
pier than when half a dozen of us were playing 
about him in his studio, while he was at work. 
So we all loved him, and the sight of his easel 
upon the stage-coach, as it came up the plain, 
in May or June, was a signal for general re- 
joicing. 

“ His was not a course of life fitted to secure 
the approbation of the wise and prudent. True 
he had no bad habits, as all knew, but people 
said he was wasting his time and talents upon 
what was of no earthly use, except to look at, 
and the old ladies who had marriageable daugh- 
ters, did not encourage his visits to their houses, 
although they enjoyed them amazingly. 

“ As I grew older a taste and talent for music 
developed itself in me, and I spent several years 
of my girlhood in Boston, with an aunt, where I 
fitted myself for the profession of music-teacher. 
I returned to Hildale when about nineteen, and 
began to teach. My principal instructor had 
been Graupner, who awakened in me a strong 
love for German music, which had been strength- 
ened by the production of ‘ Der Freyschiitz’ at 
the Boston Theatre as a melo-drama, with much 
of Weber's music, and by the vocal works of Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Beethoven, and others, which I had 
heard at the concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society in Boylston Hall. I had read also a few 
works upon music in Germany, had seen some 
English musical periodicals, and had been a dili- 
gent reader of the ‘ Euterpeiad.’ All these causes 
had combined not only to make me love German 
music, but to give me an unconquerable desire to 
visit its home—a desire whose gratification, for a 
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poor New England girl in those days, was ludic- 
rously hopeless. 

“In the summer after my return home, Mr. 
Johnson came again. The years which had 
elapsed since I had happened to see him, had left 
their mark. He was now a man of middle-age— 
his locks were streaked here and there with 
white. 
as beautiful, his conversation as lively—though a 
vein of sarcasm, at times, and even a tinge of bit- 
terness colored it;—his love for children had, if 
possible, increased. He was now regarded as a 
confirmed ‘old bachelor,’ and as such was upon a 
footing of intimacy with the young women, to 
which ‘ eligible parties’ could not aspire. Such a 
man, you know, in small country towns, is beau- 
general for all such as have no beau-particular. 
As an old bachelor, also, he was the target for all 
the sharp-shooting of the would-be witty young 
women of the village—and for that matter, of 
some no longer so very young. Butt was hard to 
find him at a loss—he had reasons plenty as 
blackberries for not marrying. 

“ The next summer when he came he wore a 
weed upon his hat. His father was dead, and 
the report ran through the village that he had 
come into possession of a ‘handsome property.’ 
This set the tongues of the women, old and young, 
a-going faster than ever, and some half a dozen 
persons were named, one of whom, there could 
be no doubt, was destined now to become Mrs. 
Johnson—your humble servant, however, was not 
of the number. It was soon remarked that he 
was graver than was his wont, that he spent more 
time in rambling by the river and over the hills; 
that he confined his calls more to two or three 
families, and especially that he sometimes exhib- 
ited annoyance at the thousand old jokes upon 
his celibacy. Well. One afternoon in early au- 
tumn, half a dozen of us sat sewing and chatting 
at widow Bedloe’s, as he passed the house return- 
ing from a walk. Lily Jones—perhaps you re- 
member her—a strong, masculine girl, with a 
tremendous tongue—called him and he came in. 
The girls were all ripe for a frolic, and Lily's 
tongue soon became a two-edged sword. I sat 
quiet—I was as rattle-brained as any of them, if 
the truth must be told, but very probably owing 
to an artistic sympathy with him, there was that 
in him which restrained my nonsense in his pres- 
ence. To-day he became graver and graver, and 
dropped some pretty severe remarks in reply to 
Miss Lily. 

“*¢Tf the truth was known,’ said she at length, 
in answer to something he said, “ you are waiting 
to find perfection. I should think you were old 
enough to have found out, if not, I can tell you, 
that girls are not perfect—no more than you men. 
And now that you have come into possession of a 
handsome property, if you were disposed to do 
your duty, you could not do better than look with 
pity upon these poor damsels and try to make 
one of them happy.” 

“* Perhaps you, Miss Lily,’ said he with a quiet 
smile. 

“* No Sir. I am used to living alone, and can 
hoe my own row without help of you men!’ 

(She afterwards married Smith, the cobbler.) 

“* Very well,’ returned he, with a ceremonious 
bow, “and now, girls, if you have badgered me 
long enough, permit me to make you a parting 
speech—for when you will see me again God 
only knows.’ 





But his eyes were kind as ever, his smile | 


| 





He said this sadly, and it sobered us all. 
“* Some of you have known me,’ he began, 





‘since I first came to Hildale—you, certainly, | 


Miss Lily, for you were one of ‘the great girls,’ | 


when I taught school here some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago.” 

Miss Lily winced under this stroke. 

“*You know that my determination to devote 
myself to Art cost me everything—the assistance 
and approbation of my father—the girl I loved— 
the bright prospects which opened to me asa 
physician. You know hoy I have toiled, in what 
poverty I have lived—no! you cannot know that 
—what it has cost me to live up to the maxim, 
“owe no man anything”—and you know how 
sadly I have come short of the goal toward which 
I have striven. You do not know that the one 
great leading idea for long and weary years has 
been again to stand upon European ground and, 


ceasing to make a mere mechanical trade for | 


bread of my profession, to drink once more at the 
pure fountains,—to study and contemplate and 
fill my soul with the beauty of the great masters. 
Had I been disposed to marry, this ruling idea 
would in my circumstances have made it impossi- 
ble. But let that pass. My desire to see Europe 
again 1s as strong as ever, and the means are 
mine—not ample—but enough for me. I shall 

0. 
ar To hear you talk to me, a stranger would 
suppose that I have only to toss my handkerchief 
to any girl in the place, and she will be mine for- 
ever. I have not the vanity to believe this, nor 
if I had, would my conscience allow me to try it. 
Honesty is our duty in so small a bargain as the 
purchase of a bushel of potatoes—how much 
more so when the happiness of two persons’ lives 
depends upon it. For either man or woman to 
conceal facts, which may cause a life of bitterness 
to their future partner, is, of all knavery and 
cheating, the basest and most sad in its conse- 
quences. But you all, save our good little music- 
teacher in the corner, who has so precious little 
to say for herself, seem so anxious that I should 
marry and thus make way with myself, that I have 
determined, with all candor and honesty, to de- 
clare myself and—make a proposal !’ 

At this there was a great laugh and not a little 
fluttering. 

“*Mark you, I shall be perfectly fair, candid 
and honest; so, be on your guard, and never say 
I deceived you. Well, then, in the first place, 
girls, you see in me a man of forty, who sincerely 
believes that no man can reach the highest hap- 
piness in this world without a home of his own 
and a wife in it. 

“* Secondly, he believes in a love all-conquer- 
ing, that supercedes all other emotions and feel- 
ings, and becomes the grand main-spring—at 
least for the time being—of his life. Of this love 
he is no longer capable—it was his once—it can 
never be again. 

“* Thirdly, he has no profession upon which he 
can rely for daily bread, his entire dependence 
beyond his unremunerative art, being upon a few 
hundreds—not thousands—of dollars which have 
recently come into his possession. 

“* Fourthly, this small sum is already consecra- 
ted to the one great purpose now of his life, a stu- 
dent visit to Europe. 

“* Fifthly, a life of lonely disappointment, de- 
feated hopes, and unsatisfied expectation has left 
its impress upon his whole character. He is 


| 
| 





moody, exacting, excitable, and poorly fitted to 
make another happy. 

“¢ Sixthly, his youthful enthnsiasm has departed 
—is buried in the grave of his hopes—although 
he is determined again to be a student and thus 
carry out his plan of years, he looks not for suc- 
cess, he has not the feeblest expectation of ever 
becoming known and honored in his art. 

“« Seventhly, he loses more and more his relish 
for society—lives more and more alone—loses 
old friends and makes no new ones—living to 
himself and for himself—but above all, sadder 
than all, his constitution is slowly giving way un- 
der an insidious, internal disease, which may in a 
few years hurry him to the grave, or render long 
years miserable with suffering, both for himself 
and any one, who should, knowing all this, dare 
unite her fate to his. 

“« Girls, this is the solemn truth! ’ 

(Conclusion next week.) 


From my Diary, No. 23. 

Feb 9th.—On several occasions lately, when speak- 
ing of works by Beethoven, which one would gladly 
hear, and which would probably become favorites 
with the public, the question has been asked: * But 
where shall we find the music?” Now it is not to 
be expected that music-dealers, with large rents to 
pay, and obliged to meet a thousand expenses of 
which the uninitiated know nothing, should fill up 
their shelves with a huge stock of unsaleable works, 
however great in character and however important 
to the student of music and musical history. Yet 
every person at all conversant with music in its 
higher departments, and interested in it, must see 
at once how important and gratifying an addition 
to our means of improvement would be a complete 
collection of the works of any one of the great mas- 
ters ; and for all whose tastes have been cultivated in 
the direction of instrumental music, the complete 
works of Beethoven would be invaluable. It has oc- 
curred to me that this want might easily be supplied. 
Every citizen of Boston has now at his command a 
library destined in a few years to rank among the 
finest in the United States—and possibly to rank 
with at least the second class of the great libraries of 
Europe. Our friends, who seek in music their 
means of living, whatever be their native tongue, are 
cared for with all other classes, and have equal priv- 
ileges. For them, too, will be made in process of 
time, a collection of works which bear upon their 
art; but it will hardly be thought proper to devote 
any large portion of the funds of the Library to pur- 
chase music. We can hardly, with due modesty, ask 
this. But the Library is established. It is for the 
good of all. And in the building space will be ac- 
corded to any collection we might give; and, while 
it would be carefully preserved, at the same time it 
would be free to us all. 

When Mr. Everett proposed that everybody give 
a book, it occurred to me, that many who can ill af- 
ford to do this, could still give some little time and 
labor to an object, which mediately or directly, should 
be for the musician’s own advantage as well as that 
of the public. 

I said we want in Boston a complete collection of 
the works of the great masters of music. Suppose 
now that our musical societies of all kinds should see 
fit to join in an effort to obtain this for the public 
Library ; could it not be done ? 

Take the works of Beethoven for instance. 

The 26th of March next is the anniversary of that 
great man’s death. Why not on that day—or on the 
next, as the 26th falls on Friday, and our orchestras 
would be more at liberty on Saturday evening—have 
a concert in which our musicians and singers should 
all take part, the programme to be made up of Beet- 
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hoven’s works alone, and the proceeds to be given to 
the object of obtaining the complete collection of his 
works for the public Library? If all would take 
hold with a will, something might be done, which 
the public would heartily support—for, to the honor 
of Boston be it said, in such cases our people are 
never backward. 

Such a concert might be arranged with a pro- 
gramme which should contain much that is new to 
our public; at all events little of the music need be 
what has often been heard. The Heroic Symphony 
would seem to be demanded by the occasion—for 
Beethoven himself was a hero. 

As pertinent to the occasion, the music performed 
and sung at his funeral might be given by a band 
and the Orpheus Club, as on that occasion, by brass 
instruments and men’s voices. The choral societies 
might join in giving with the orchestra that delicious 
piece the “ Meeresstille and Gliickliche Fahrt,” and 
the grand finale chorus of the “ Mount of Olives,” — 
or perhaps “ Engedi” entire. Some one of our wo- 
men singers might give the “Ah Perfido,” or the 
trio “ Tremate, empi, tremate!” might form an in- 
teresting feature. “ The Ruins of Athens” farnish- 
es beautiful music for chorus and orchestra—the 
“ Egmont” affords, besides its noble overture, a cou- 
ple of songs whose simple beauty would strike peo- 
ple by surprise, who only know Beethoven as the 
great symphonist. Or something might be done 
fiom the Masses—I say nothing of the Ninth Sym- 
phony—for there is no time to rehearse it properly. 

This is, to be sure, but a hint—will anybody take 
it? In case of success why not have one annual 
festival, when all the musical talent and taste of 
Boston should unite and do something for the musi- 
cal department of the public Library? Yes, why 
not ? 





“ Musiqal Goynespondence. 





FLORENCE, ITALY, Jan. 3.—Having safely 
arrived at the City of the Medici, [that’s an en- 
tirely new title for Florence, and I shall prose- 
cute anybody else that makes use of it] I engaged, 
after infinite deliberation, a couple of little apart- 
ments in Via’ Maggio, at a ridiculously low sum of 
money, and prepared for a month of economical 
living in what Bayard Taylor calls the “ most de- 
lightful and cheapest city in the world.” I de- 
cided to make an experiment, both for my own 
good and the good of the world at large, and see 
how cheaply | could live for a month “ In Italy.” 
I argued to myself, with a shrewd sagacity, which 
I cannot but admire: “In Italy, one of the chief 
products is macearoni—ergo maccaroni cannot be 
an expensive article—consequently, I will subsist 
on maccaroni. Operas are a staple product of 
Italy; I must go to the opera; but to lessen the 
expense I will go up to the highest tier at ten 
erazie, rather than pay twenty for a comfortable, 
Christian-like seat. Being beneath the balmy 
skies of Italia, I will need no fire, and will thus 
escape the expense of fuel. Indeed I shall live 
so cheaply in Florence, that the interest of my 
fifty dollars will be lying idle in the bank !” 

Well, I got fairly into my rooms, which cost me 
about eighteen cents a day, attendance included. 
A day or so passed pleasantly enough in doing 
the lions of Florence, but that duty, accomplished, 
and my intense study of the language, (which 
carried on in the Ollendorfian system, consisted 
of the translation of such practically useful sen- 
tences as: “* Have you the red cow which I have? 
—No; I have not the red cow which you have, 
but that which my good uncle’s grandmother 








has.”) needing some relaxation, I decided to hire 
a piano-forte. The opera season had not yet 
commenced, and Florence was as destitute of mu- 
sic as if it had been a new settlement in Wiscon- 
sin, instead of one of the chiefest cities of the 
Land of Poetry and Song. 

Having decided to hire a piano, I thought it 
would be but a proper duty to notify my landla- 
dy. She is from England, but nevertheless, 1 
always address her as La mia Cara Padrona, be- 
cause it sounds more as if I had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Italian tongue. So when 
the lady presented herself one morning at the 
door of my apartment with my breakfast (regret 
to state parenthetically that the maccaroni system 
did not work as well as expected) I exclaimed in 
my blandest tones : 

* La mia Cara Padrona has, I suppose, no ob- 
jection to my hiring a piano-forte ?” 

The Padrona had no objections—none at all— 
quite the contrary—but perhaps the Russian 
gentleman on the lower floor below, who was con- 
fined to his room by rheumatism, might have ob- 
jections. 

Would the Cara Padrona confer with the Rus- 
sian gentleman, or would I call on him myself, I 
inquired. ‘The Cara Padrona thought it would 
be best for me to speak to him, if I could speak 
Russian, for the Russian gentleman spoke no oth- 
er tongue. I sadly confessed to the Cara Padro- 
na that I was ignorant of the language of all the 
Russias; so the Padrona promised to speak to 
him herself. 

And I must here remark that there are more 
polyglots in Florence than in any city I have ev- 
er visited. The Padrona, accustomed to have 
lodgers gathered from all quarters of the globe, 
had acquired the gift of many tongues; the gar- 
cons at the restaurants are equally skilled in lin- 
guistic lore, and when a stranger enters, they try 
first one language on him and then another, till 
he recognizes his own. Of course this is owing 
to the constant stream of foreigners that go 
through this city, which is perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of Paris and Rome, the one which at- 
tracts more visitors than any other. 

The Cara Padrona having conferred with the 
rheumatic Russian, and the latter having inter- 
posed no obstacle, I proceeded to hunt up a suit- 
able piano-forte, the chief requisites being—I was 
not fastidious in the matter—strength and delica- 
cy of tone, a full complement of octaves, a re- 
spectable looking case, and a very moderate 
rentage. In the land of music, I argued, piano- 
fortes ought to be obtainable for a trifle. So I 
visited all the numerous piano ware-houses in 
Florence, and in one was told that they were 
just expecting such an instrument as I wanted, 
and would I call to-morrow, when it would prob- 
ably arrive, as the person at present hiring it did 
not wish to retain it longer, as he was going to 
Rome, and his term of rentage was just expiring. 
It was the same in every instance ; somebody was 
just on the point of going to Rome in every case. 

At last, after three days’ indefatigable search, 
I made a bargain that was the very thing! A 
piano-forte, that had just been returned to the 
proprietor by the previous hirer, (who had left only 
a day or two ago, and started for Rome) was of- 
fered to any one desiring it for the low price of 
six franceschoni a mcnth, a franceschono being 
about equal toan American dollar. Of course 
the proprietor meant only three franceschoni, and 





expected to be beaten down, as everybody that 
vends anything whatever in Italy does. I was 
not remiss in this duty, and offered three fran., 
which the man accepted with an alacrity which 
proved to me he would have been satisfied with 
two, or one. I paid him, took a receipt, and he 
promised to send the piano in the course of an 


hour. 
“Cara Signora Padrona,” said I to my landla- 


dy, as I hurried back breathless with haste to my 
lodgings, “ Cara Padrona, the piano will be here 
in a few minutes.” Then I seated myself in my 
room to await the arrival of the welcome guest. 

But I waited in vain. It did not come during 
that morning, nor in the afternoon, and towards 
evening I called on the proprietor to learn the 
cause of the delay. He was very sorry, but some 
gentleman who had one of his pianos had sent 
him word that he was just going to Rome, and he 
had to send his men to get the instrument; but 
he would attend to mine to-morrow without fail. 
So the next morning I said to the Padrona: 

“ Padrona, we will have the piano to-day with- 
out fail.” Then I fell to thinking that three dol- 
lars a month was not so dear after all, and that 
certainly I should get pleasure to that amount out 
of the instrument. I would not have paid four 
dollars, I said to myself, but three dollars is quite 
reasonable—quite so.” 

To shorten a long story, I will merely say that 
the piano did not come that day either—that the 
next day I went twice, and at last had the satis- 
faction of seeing it moved and of preceding it a 
few steps to the house. Entering, I told La Ca- 
ra Padrona that the piano was actually coming, 
and that it was even now at hand; indeed, as I 
spoke, a great crowd of men appeared bearing 
the expected instrument, while others hovered 
about, regarding the proceedings with intense in- 
terest, and talking volubly. Whether it was the 
stupidity of the men or some innate obstinacy in 
the instrument, I cannot tell; but: certain it is, 
that no piano ever made before such preposterous 
resistance to going into a house. It thumped its 
corners against the outside door-posts, it nicked 
out a piece of the plaster on the entry wall, and 
its behaviour on the stair-case was really outrag- 
eous. ‘The men talked vehemently, the passage- 
way was quite blocked up by the excited crowd, 
and had not the Padrona appeared at that mo- 
ment and quelled the tumult by ordering out a 
number of the men, and closing the front door, I 
don’t know what might have been the conse- 
quence. However, at last the refractory piano 
was safely deposited in my little room, and four 
different men having yielded up the four differ- 
ent legs, which they had been clasping to their 
bosoms with ardor, a fifth man appeared with the 
pedals, they were all attached to the cases and 
the instrument turned right side up with care, 
and much talking. 

Then it was that I was surprised by demands 
for incalculable sums of money from each of the 
worthies present! In vain did I assure them that 
I had paid everything to the proprietor—they 
were obdurate. They suid they must be paid for 
bringing the instrument. Four men wanted sums 
of money for bringing the case—a fifth man want- 
ed a sum of money for bringing a leg—a sixth 
man wanted a sum of money for bringing anoth- 
er leg—the two remaining legs were encumbered 
by similar claims, and the pedal was mortgaged 
to a fearful amount. Besides all these there was 
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a tuner to pay, there was the return a ‘borkeeaes of 
the instrument to pay in advance, and there were 
two indefinite men to satisfy who joined in the 
general clamor for money, without. as far as I 
could see, any possible right; but I believe they 


giv- 


rested their demands on voluntary assistance 
en upon the stair-case. 

Of course IT blustered a little, and after much 
vehement talking, in which I could not under- 
stand what the men said, nor could they under- 
stand what I said, we obtained the assistance of 
the A 
compromise was effected, and at last the assail- 


Cara Padrona, who acted as mediator. 


ants withdrew, leaving me alone in my glory to 
count up my dead and wounded. IT made out a 


specification of my losses, and find that my cheap 


piano—my wonderful bargain, that was to cost 
me only thirty paoli, or three dollars a month, 


was not such a remarkable success after all. I 
have translated the document into English, to 
serve as a warning to any one who may be in- 
clined to hire a piano in Florence “at a bargain.” 
Trovator to Proprietor of Refractory Piano, Dr. 
To Hiring for one mouth,....+.-eeeeeeeeeee 80 paoli. 


$¢ Tuning, ccsiccccccscccccccvecccecccescs , * 
F Removal, ..ccvecrccecdescsvccccvevccces O ** 
“ Man No. 1, for carrying leg No. 1,...... 1. “ 
“* do No. 2, do do Ne. Bi séesed hs 
* do No. 3, do do a eee Pee 
“ do No. 4, do do eh, Ee acccts Be © 
“ do No.5, do do pedals, ..... 2, * 
*« Return porterage, [in advance]......... 5. 
* Two indefinite men for assistance rend- 2 9 — «, 
ered on the stair-case, at 1 paolo, : = 
Hs, Dash: Maness0500b sv coavcescedsceveces . & 
* Cara Padrona, to repair damages done os 


ts. 


58 paoli. 


to entry wall and stair-case, 
TOtAl ccoconcnvccncvacdoccececcccecesece 


After this distressing result, it is not to be 
expected that my first performance upon the 
unlucky instrument—this Pandora’s box that 
brought so many evils on my head—would be of 
a triumphant or jocund nature. On the contra- 
ry, I could not but feel that nothing would be as 
dismally appropriate to my miserable condition 


as the Miserere from “ TRovATOR(E).” 


Hiincuam, Mass. Fes. 2.—An attempt to get 
up a course of concerts in our village this winter 
has proved unsuccessful. But few persons are 
aware of the obstacles to be overcome in can- 
vassing for a series of intellectual entertainments, 
until, with subscription list in hand, they try their 
eloquence in soliciting patronage, with the view 
of securing pecuniary success. The pressure of 
the times is a ready apology with many, and will 
scarcely admit of argument; and then there is 
such a diversity of opinion in relation to musical 
matters. 

A., to appearances is favorably disposed, and 
seems pleased that we are to have something go- 
ing on in town, but gives as his opinion that the 


—— “Bards,” or —— “ olians” would “take” 
far better than the ——. 
B., is for having the —— Band, and pictures 


in glowing terms the number of Drums and new 
Brass instruments that this association have re- 
cently procured, 

C., says he has music enough at home, and 
don't believe in all this outside gammon about big 
fiddles, and flutes, but goes in for * home music,” 
which, being interpreted, means “ Dog Tray” — 
“Nelly Bly” C: 


also informs me, that he has a nephew, an immense 


and “Pop goes the weazel.” 


basso whose low fones are prodigious. 
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D. thinks he will subscribe, but wants to know 
, how long 





the history of each member of the 
they have been in this country, whether they 
make a good living or no, and if they excel in 
such sterling productions as * Fisher's hornpipe” 
or “ Money musk.” 

Such. Mr. Editor, are some of the objections 
with which we have to contend, and then to be 
defeated after all, is discouraging. Quite a num- 
ber of our citizens who usually patronize concerts, 
have removed to the city for the winter months, 
that another 


attempt may be made next August, or 


so that the only hope for us is, 
when our 
town is full of summer visitors 


Truly yours, SQUANTO. 





Frpy. 1, 1858.—Here is the 
the last Private Concert of our 
Cecilia The 


orchestra consists of amateurs entirely, with the 


CINCINNATI, 
programme of 
Society. It speaks for itself. 
exception of a couple of musicians at the clarion- 
et, and bassoons. ‘The Piano Solos were exquis- 
itely played by Mr. Werner-STEINBRECHER, 
Beethoven’s Scotch Song was quite charming. 
The 


* Seasons” 


This was the fifth concert of the season. 
society preparing to bring out the 
publicly. It is quite refreshing to see this German 
society flourish so well, notwithstanding the rather 
high kind of music which it cultivates exclusively. 


We subjoin the aforesaid programme : 


PART I. 
ve ae fs EARS SELLER TET A. Romberg 
Adagio and Allegro— Minuet—Adagio— Finale 
oe eed MET TRE TTT ETE TT Te ee ee St. Heller 
6. “Spring Song,” nth SQW inthe waiee Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
For Pianoforte. 
8—Vintagers’ Chorus from the *‘ Seasons,” .,... sesbes Ilaydu 
PART If 
DS AVOIONEG, inne is 00505559408 506:60 04-0500 8 hen wees Kalliwoda 
G—Beotch Bong. ....cceccscscssescovevsccecs L. v. Beethoven 


For Soprano and Alto with accompaniment of Vivliu, 
Violoncello and Pianoforte. 
6—Sonata in Cis moll. . 
A dngio—Se ‘herzo—Presto. 
7—Hunting Chorus from the * Seasons,” 


.L. vy. Beethoven 


.-Haydn 





CincInNATI, Fes. 6.—There has been no 
correspondence from our city in your Journal 
for several months, and therefore I will give you 
at least a sketch of what has been done here in 
We have had no concerts of 


but the lovers of 


our favorite art. 
travelling artists this winter, 
good music do not lose much by it, and fare a 
good deal better with our home societies, who 
give us almost always fine compositions in quite a 
creditable manner. The 
private concert for their passive members once a 


Cecilia Society give a 


month, and 
persons. They have studied, this winter, the “Sea- 
sons” by Haydn, and have given us several lively 
The amateur orchestra of 


usually have audiences of some 400 


choruses from them. 
the Society does also quite well and keeps improv- 
ing; 
sicians they perform Symphonies by Haydn and 
Romberg very pleasantly. The Philharmonic 
Society adhere to their programme of six Con- 


with the addition of a few professional mu- 


certs and six Afternoon Rehearsals for the win- 


ter, and we thus far have had three of each. 
They had small audiences at the beginning of the 
season in consequence of the hard times, but at 
their last 


better filled than at any concert of last season. 


concert a few days 


At length people seem to have waked up and to 
begin to perceive the beauty and charm, which 
lies in the performance of the Symphonies of the 
We have had 


Symphony by Mozart, and the glo- 


great masters by a good orchestra. 
the * Jupiter” 
The orchestra ap- 


rious * Fifth” by Beethoven. 


pears greatly improved since the first season, they 

















ago the hall was | 


have better performers now, and altogether there 
is more certainty and rounding off. Easy com- 
positions go off swimmingly, and the difficulties 
more 


Ic. . 


of a Beethoven Symphony are overcome 
The last programme embraced two 
the ‘ Maenner-Chor,” 


The general effect of them 


smoothly. 
male 
with the orchestra. 
The combination of male voices 


choruses sung by 


was very 
with the orchestra impressed me this time as re- 


good. 


markably fine—it produced great fullness and 
richness of sound without the flightiness(?) which 


the female voives add. Male voices might some- 


times be an improvement to the orchestra, but 
with a chorus of mixed voices the orchestra be- 
comes entirely second, and serves merely to help 
the chorus. Liszt, at the end of his Faust Sym- 


” 


phony, introduces a * mysterious” Chorus by 


male voices, and distributes the latter in a com- 








plete semi-circle all the way round the orchestra. | 
The effect of this scems very fine, and a telling 
improvement. We have the prospect of a great | 
deal more of fine music this winter. 
What is done in music in other western cities ? | 
Very little in the right direction, I am afraid, | 
else some one, [| should think, would report to | 
you. | 
| 
x) * | 
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Dr. Zopff and his Critics. 


Our readers probably have not forgotten a couple 
of original and quite peculiar articles upon the 
Characteristics of Wenerand of MENDELSSOHN, 
contributed some months since to our columns by 
Dr. Hermann Zorer, of Berlin. Thinking it profita- 
ble sometimes to present what may be said on both 
sides of a mooted question, we gladly gave place to 
some strictures on the former written by an ardent 
admirer of Weber’s genius in this city ; and we cop- 
ied from the London Musical World, which swears 
by Mendelssohn, another article, conceived in a 
far other and more truculent spirit, on the Dr’s 
well-meant attempt to give a discriminating estimate 
of the merits and the limitations of that great com- 
poser. Because our Berlin friend, like most of the 
thinking portion of the musical world in Ger- 
many, while admiring Mendelssohn, cannot place him 
in so high a category as Beethoven and Mozart 
in respect to true creative genius, the Englishman de- 





nounces hitn as one of the veriest “ Sepoys” of the 
“ Music of the Future.” Dr. Zopff claims a few 
words in reply, which we here cheerfully insert, pre- 
mising, however, that he has strangely confounded 
our own Boston writer about Weber with the Lon- 
don writer about Mendelssohn. 


A Word in Conclusion to the Characteristics of 
Weber and Mendelssohn. 


RY DR, HERMANN ZOPFP. 

My characterization of these two genial men has 
been twice of late the subject of animadversion in this 
Journal (see Nos. 285 and 289); the second time in 
an article taken from the London Musical World. 

The anonymous author of the two essays has led 
me to read them in the hope that I should find a thor- 
ough refutation of my judgments therein; and such 
an one I would have received with sincere thanks in the 
interests of Art and of our readers. But how sadly 
did I find myself deceived, when I sought in vain in 
his essays for such a refutation; instead of this, in 
his words about Mendelssohn, I found the most vio- 
lent, and what is much worse, in parts most superfi- 
cial attacks, which one might pardon to a dilettante, 











' 
but which surely cannot be worthy of the true artist! 
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The singular malignity with which the writer, es- 
pecially in his defence of Mendelssohn, tries to as- 
cribe to me base, petty, narrow-minded motives, is in 
striking contrast to the high respect and veneration 
with which I in my articles have signalized the noble 
traits of both compgsers. This my opponent seems 
in his excitement to have quite overlooked; and 
while on the one hand I must gratefully acknowledge 
that he completes my elucidation of Weher’s immortal 
merits ina very fitting manner, I must the more de- 
cidedly protest upon the other hand against the su- 
perficiality with which he dismisses with the utmost 





contempt opinions which are in fact the collective 


verdict of our greatest critics, of a Marx, a Schumann, 
a Rellstab, &c., in short, not only my agreement 
with the utterances of men so highly respected (at 
least with us), but also the fact that those bitter at- 
tacks attempt no refutation of my criticism, must de- 
cide me all the more to re-assert and most unalterably 
stand by all my judgments (saving perhaps a few un- 
important incompletenesses), and above all just that 


part which my opponent pleases to eall ** nonsense.” 
I have been most pained to observe, however, that in 
his article on Mendelssohn he does not hesitate to 
twist round and pervert my statements, or at least to 
push them to unnatural extremes. 

Reserving for another time a fuller defence of the 
views attacked, I confine myself at present to a dis- 
tinct denial of one assertion of my unknown oppon- 
ent, namely, that “such investigations are of no use.” 
The critic’s highest duty to the public is, by impar- 
tial elucidation to form the taste, to guide and edu- 
cate the artistic consciousness, so that we may once 
more approximate nearer and nearer to the much 
praised epoch of the ancient Greeks, where this artis- 
| tie sense and culture were so thoroughly alive in the 
whole people, that all exercised an independent judg- 
ment. Woe to the actor or the orator, with them, 
who was guilty of any faults! Hence the ancient ar- 
tists did not seek the approbation of princes, nor of 
reviewers ; for them, the only judgment that had value 
was that of the people, the most cultivated that has 
ever yet existed. 

Our present public, on the contrary, has so little 
self-reliance, is so sadly wanting in artistic judg- 
ment and perception, that it is easily frightened and 
believes most in the man whose judgment is the 
harshest. Such want of feeling and perception has 
in all times had for a sad consequence, that the 
aberrations of our most genial artists have been the 
most blindly worshipped by their hosts of followers, 
and often carried toa pitch of absurdity, which has 
operated most injuriously to taste and to the interests 
of Art. 

In short the critic must not let his judgments be 
controlled solely by his own subjective feeling, —above 
all, not by onesidednesses or side interests. That may 
be pardoned only in the dilettante. No, let him test 
and try all with the freshest consciousness: let him 
in a right honest, candid spirit, according to his hest 
knowledge and conscience, without envy or conceal- 
ment, strengthen the discriminative faculty alike with 
artists and with public; let him praise what is strong 
and warn against what is weak. In this way will he 
instruct, and promote true culture in the whole peo- 
ple, and thus effectually resist every step in a retro- 
grade direction. 


+ + 


CONCERTS. 


Orpuevs Give Cius.—The interest in these 
delightful concerts did not seem at all abated at 


spite of the chilly temperature of the Melodeon, 
the large audience listened to the end of the fine 
programme announced in our last. The perform- 
ance, if not in all points as faultless, was on the 
whole as interesting as any. First in beauty and 
impressiveness we must again place the double 
chorus from Mendelssohn's music to the Greek 


tragedy “ CEdipus Coloneus,” which opened the 
Its intrinsic musical charm is felt even 


in the want of orchestra and stage effect. Its 


concert. 











the third and last on Saturday evening, when, in: 








idea is so simply and clearly stated in unison first 
by one, and then by the other side of the chorus, 
and then with such a perfect symmetry it grows 
and widens to a climax and rounds to a conclu- 
sion, that it leaves the impression of a fair and 
finished whole ;—at least it does, when sung with 
such truth and unity of tone, such fine light and 
shade, and with such masterly piano acoompani- 
ment (by Messrs. Dresen and LEONUARD) asit 
was then. Mr. KreissMAnN has trained his 
voices to a beautiful, subdued richness, which 
makes the louder bursts the more effective. Next 
to the Qdipus again, we place the stirring * Bac- 
ehus” chorus from the “Antigone,” a splendid 
blaze of contrapuntal harmony. This closed the 
first part of the concert. 

Between these came: first, a fresh and unique 
little Soprano solo, with chorus, by Ferdinand 
Hiller, which made us lone to know more of the 
Le- 
benslust, or delightful sense of existence, was the 
title ; 
bright voice and person, quite the Muse of that 


musi¢ of a composer of such sterling fame. 
Miss DoANgé, in the foreground, seemed, in 


idea, relieved against the rich and mellow back- 
ground of a well subdued accompaniment of male 
voices. The same lady sang with Mr. Kreissmann 
the charming duet: Crudel perché finora, from 
Mozart's “ Figaro,” which always gives delight 
and has to be repeated. 
course, and finely accompanied by Dresel. Men- 
delssohn’s dreamy, melancholy part-song, called 
Wasserfohrt (The Voyage), renewed its fine im- 
pression ; only the ear seemed to crave a more 
palpable sufficiency of bass; it sounded too much 
all tenor,—partly perhaps from the peculiarly 
pungent quality of average German tenors. Yet 
we did not feel this so mach in other pieces. 

In both the first and second parts Mr. Hueéo 
LEoNHARD appeared as solo pianist. His pie- 
ces were a singularly genial, brilliant, and difli- 
cult Capriccio by Mendelssohn, which was new 
to us, and Chopin’s Ballade in A flat major. 
We enjoyed both highly, and are glad to recog- 
nize the decided improvement of the young pian- 
ist in neatness, vigor, delicacy and finish of exe- 
cution. 
some of the rapid and close-woven passages to 


The reverberations may have obscured 


those in some parts of the hall; but it was the 
fault of the place, and not of the pianist, who was 
plainly master of his music. 

An unfortunate selection for Miss Doane was 
the Aria with chorus (in Italian) from Bellini’s 
If the * Orpheus” put an 


” 


“ Romeo and Juliet. 
Italian piece in their programme, it is highly de- 
sirable that it should be well sung. But to the 
high bravura requirements of this Aria our charm- 
ing soprano was not equal; it was only in the simp- 
ler and more tender passages that we found the 


usual pleasure in her singing. The concluding 


chorus, too. was dismally confused and out of 
joint. An easier, but quite Italian sounding Trio, 


with chorus, by Kiivken, by Miss Doane and the 
The 


same tuneful brothers, with Herr LANGERFELDT, 


brothers SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, fared better. 


gave us again, with fine effect, the Trio and cho- 
rus from Euryanthe,—thoroughly Webcrish mu- 
sic. Tt remains only to speak of that droll but 
graceful vocal freak, the set of Waltzes by Vogl, 
which were sung this time with much more grace 
and balance than before, and of the * Turkish 
Drinking Song.” one of the most capital of Men- 
delssohn’s part-songs, a fine protest against the 
grim and gloomy in favor of the genial and rosy, 


It was finely sung, of 
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and quite imaginatively colored, which takes right 
hold of one’s sympathies. 
- +e — - 

OrcHESTRAL Unrton.—The last two Wednes- 
day Afternoon Concerts have really drawn crowds 
to the Music Hall, and revived the gay, animated 
scene of old times. The third programme led off 
with the lovely Symphony by Mozart in G minor, 
which was nicely rendered. At every one of 
these occasions you may hear one of the lighter, 
yet most choice and not over-familiar Symphonies 
of the great masters. Next came a set of Waltzes 
(* Aquidnek Taenze”), full of life and richly 
instrumented, by Mr. Koppritz, who is flutist in 
the orchestra. The remainder of the bill of fare 
(we did not think it necessary to partake of every 
article in course, like the country member at his 
first dinner in a fashionable city hotel) included 
a Romanza from Don Sebastian: an overture by 
Kreutzer (* The Night Camp at Granada”); a 
Strauss Polka; a two-part Song of Mendelssohn, 
with cornets for the singers; and a “ Coronation 
March” by Strauss. 

Of the fourth concert (last Wednesday) here 


is the programme : 


1—First Symphony. Consisting of 4 parts). ...... Beethoven 
Introduction, Allegro een brio--Minuetto—Andante— Finale. 
2--S howaweh. Original Styrien Laendier........... Lanner 
B—Conrert Overtte. . oc. ccssccercecccrccccesecsees Kalliwods 
4--Serenade, for Trumpet, Oboe and Violoncello.. .,. Schubert 
5—Polka: (Spring). .... cc. ccecee Cvatcsetesuctcuteta Merzog 
6—Finale tos Macheth” .....ccccececeeeceees «eee Chelard 
7—Grand March: (Souvenir of Amsterdam) .......Vahlkainp 


We quote this as on the whole a good example 
of a “light” programme in a good sense:—a 
programme at once captivating to the young, the 
many, and yet with something in it that may 
educate the taste, and create a love and a desire 
for music of the higher order. ‘hat first Beet- 
hoven Symphony, a product of the composer's 
fresh and genial youth, is certainly light and 
captivating enough, while it is classical and of high 
tendency. At all events where will you find a finer 
playfulness. a more exquisite and airy gra‘e, yet 
simple and appreciable to all, than in its Finale, 
which was played with rare gusto and precision. 
Such a Symphony has in itself, between its four 
movements, all that contrast and. variety for which 
there is so much demand in concerts. Such a 
Finale, or a Minuet, or Scherzo is none the less 
“light” music, because it happens to be also good, 
because it has imagination and artistic structure. 

‘The Styrian Liindler was a delicious morceau 
of its kind; with the flavor of a sweet national 
melody, cunningly worked up with luscious in- 
strumentation—only a little too long, perhaps, for 
its quantity of idea. It was played to a charm. 
We can thank Mr. Zerrann, too, for letting us 
hear an overture (not the very hacknied one in 
I’) by a composer of so much cleverness and 
fame, albeit it not one of the geniuses, as Kalli- 
woda. This opened with a lively effervescence 
that reminded us of Weber's “Jubilee,” and 
proved a spirited and interesting affair through- 
out,—at least for once. 

So far all excellent for such an audience. The 
rest we did not hear. We own to having long 
since become weary of such things as Schubert's 
“Serenade” arranged for orchestra with solos ; 
most persons who have heard mach good music 
sympathize with us. But it must be remembered’ 
that there are many younger, fresher ears and 
sou's, for which such a song, even when “ ar- 
ranged,” is arevelation of beauty anda first beck- 
oning upward, a first hint not to be contented 
with the lowest sphere of pleasant sounds, with 
what is not Art and has not inspiration. 
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Deatn or Henry Anner. This gentleman, well | has been catered for with anxious avoidance of things 


known as the first-truinpet player in the old Germa- 
nia Musical Society, died on Wednesday, 3d inst. in 
Chicago, where he has resided for the past two years, 
and has been the leader in all good musical enterpris- 
es. He came to this country in 1848, from Saxony, 
his native country ; and after some residence in Rich- 
mond, Va. joined the Germanians. He is the first 
of that long united fraternity who has died in this 
country. After their dissolution he established him- 
self in Providence, R. I. for a season, but soon joined 
a number of his old associates in Chicago, where he 
“ specdily won for himself a host of warm and ap- 
preciative friends and a great and deserved popular- 
ity as a musician.” The accounts which have from 
from time to time appeared in our columns of his 
many concerts in Chicago, have shown that his ef- 
forts have been animated by a high aim ; that he has 
labored, not without success, for the cultivation of a 
correct and refined taste among its citizens. 

Mr. Ahner was “an accomplished and unobtra- 
sive gentleman,” greatly esteemed by his many ac- 
quaintances. He was singularly kind, obliging and 
warm hearted. He died of pneumonia. He had 
been afflicted for some time with bronchial difficult- 
ies, and not exercising due precaution, the disease 
assumed a malignant form, and he failed rapidly for 
ten days, when he expired. He was about thirty 
years of age. The writer of a letter from Chicago 
to the Providence Journal, says of him: 

It may with perfect truth be said that no manin 
the northwest has contributed more towards cultivat- 
ing a taste for music of the highest order than Henry 
Ahner. Asa teacher, he was eminently success‘ul, 
and no pupil that received his instruction was ever dis- 
satisfied with his progress in the art. Noman ever | 
labored more faithfully and ardently in his profession, 
or better deserved success. Abouta year since he in- 
augurated his “Saturday Afternoon Concerts” here, 
and they were eminently successful, affording him a 
fair pecuniary reward. On the strength of that sue- 
cess he expended a considerable amount in New 
York, last epring, in the purchase of new music, in- 
Struments, &c., for this winter’s use. In November 
these afterneon concerts were resumed, but his hope- 
ful expectations were not realized. The crushing 
effects of the financial revulsion, and the persistent un- 
pleasant weather on concert days, was disastrous, and 
the close of the series left him a poorer, but, I am 
sure, a better man. In his last illness he received 
the kindest attention from his host of friends in Chi- 








cago, who deeply deplore his untimely death. 

The funeral of Mr. Ahner was solemnized this af- | 
ternoon at St. Paul’s Church, where an eloquent tri- 
bute was paid to the deceased by Mr. King, the Pas- 
tor. Hlis remains were then escorted to the grave by 
a large concourse of mourning friends and citizens, 
accompanied by two bands of music, who played a 
solemn dirge, the composition of the deceased gentle- 
man. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


FP Take Notice!—We must make one last 
appeal to the consideration and the honor of a large 
number of our subscribers and advertisers, who owe us 
for periods of from one to four years, and to whom 
reminders have been sent repeatedly without eliciting 
the least sign of reply. A musical editor's task is not 
so delightful that he can afford to keep on making an 
organ for the interests of music and musicians at his 
own expense of cash as well as brain and nerve. We 





have no taste or skill for dunning, but here we find 
our sentiments expressed by an exchange paper: 


We want our dues. If you cannot pay—all right— 
but please be good enough to write word immediately 
that you are short. We say IMMEDIATELY, because it 
is ourintention to take certain measures to secure 
our rights. We willtry, as gracefully as possible, to 
do without our money, if you will say you cannot 
**walk to the Captain's office.’ iad 


To-night we have another of Zerrauy’s Orches- 
tral Concerts. And this time his bill is filled with 
attractions for the true lover of the noblest music, 
while at the same time we are much mistaken if the 
general public do not enjoy the programme as a 
whole with a far keener relish than they have shown 


upon occasions where their alleged “ unclassicality” | 


supposed to be too good. Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony has made its mark in Boston and is a pure 
card ; we will risk it against any ‘“ Carnival” or 
flashy overture for satisfying the larger percentage 
of the largest andience that ever goes to an orches- 
tral concert. The exquisite sunshine of the Allegretto 
from the 8th Symphony is welcome in all concerts. 
The overtures to Tannhaiiser and to Der Freyschiitz 
never fail of their effect, when well played, as of 
course they will be. Then there will be solos of the 
kind that do not bore one, solos in which the compo- 
sition counts for something and not the performer 
merely. Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto, with orches- 
tra, is a sterling work, and Mr. Cooren, if we may 
trust the half that we have read of him in connec- 
tion with the Philharmonic and other concerts of 
London, is a man eminently able to do it justice. 
Miss Mitwer, too, has chosen a noble song, the Non 
mi dir, which so few sopranos dare attempt, in Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni; we will not ask that she shall 
sing it as well as Jenny Lind or as Lagrange, but we 
are confident we shall enjoy it. For lighter refresh- 
ment there will be an English song by Saloman and 
a duet for voice and violin; but in the whole pro- 
gramme we see nothing ominous of clap-trap or of 
aught offensive.... The MexpELssonn QuiINTETTE 
Cuvs give another Chamber Concert next Tuesday 
evening. Weare glad to see that they will again 
repeat that E minor Quartet of Beethoven ; its charm 
will grow with every hearing. Mr. Lane will play 
again, in a new piece by Mozart.a Trio for piano, 
Mendelssohn’s brilliant Quin- 
There is a pros- 


clarinet and violin. 
tet in B flat, too. will be welcome. 
pect that Mrs, Wentwortn will sing; it depends 
on her recovery from a cold. (By the way, types 
made dire confusion in our notice of the Club last 
week. It oceurred in the hurry of “making up” 
and cutting down to measure. “ Zeal,” for instance, 
is quite a different word from real.) 

Dropping into the ampitheatre beneath the Music 
Hall in the midst of a Handel and Haydn rehearsal 
Sunday evening, we were rewarded by finding them 
engaged upon a couple of the very best choruses in 
the “ Messiah,” which are too commonly omitted in 
the public performances of that fine oratorio, and 
than which the trumpet song and several solos could 
be better spared in view of the artistic unity of the 
whole work. We mean the connected choruses: Sure- 
ly he hath borne, &e, and: And with his stripes. We 
were glad to find the Society devoting one or two 
evenings to the s'udy of these neglected pieces, and 
to the perfecting of themselves on several choruses 
which never did go quite right, as the final Amen, &e. 
This they do to keep prepared, against they should 
be called upon for a more perfect rendering of the 
* Messiah” than they have given yet. Meanwhile 
“Israel in Egypt,” as we understand, will not be 
suffered to lie long upon the shelf; it will be rehearsed 
to the end, even if the present scason offer no induce- 
ment for its public bringing out....A select chorus 
of about a hundred voices commenced the study of 
Mendelssohn's “ Song of Praise,” under the conduct- 
orship of Mr. Hermann Ecknakpt, last Saturday 
evening, at the Piano rooms of Messrs. Hallet, Davis 
and Co..... Gustav Satter informs us that he 
the Phil- 
Honorary 
which he 


leaves next month for New York, where 
harmonie Society, having elected him an 
Member, will produce «a Symphony in E 
has written for piano-forte and orchestra. 

Visitors of Nathan Richardson’s Musical Ex- 
change, from its first opening, will have a pleasant 
remembrance of the obliging and courteous manners 
of the gentleman who so long presided over its 
department of foreign music, Mr. AtFrep Hitt. 
This gentleman is about to leave us, and his friends 
have organized a complimentary concert for him, 
which will be found announced below. There will 
be a combination of our best vocal talent and a select 














| 





orchestra, made up from the best musicians, led by 
Cart Zerrann....OLrver Ditson has_ issued 
during the last five years no less than 529,700 volumes 
of music in book form, ie. instruction books, psalm 
hooks, operas, oratorios, Sonatas, &c. &e. 

The London Musical Gazette (July 18, 1857) tells 
us the antecedents of Mr. H. C. Coorer, the violin- 
ist, who is to play Mendelssohn’s Concerto in the 
Music Hall this evening. Before he was eight years 
old he played the concertos of Viotti, Rode and 
Kreutzer. He then took lessons of Spagnoletti, con- 
ductor of the Italian Opera in London, and at the 
age of nine or ten, in April, 1830, made his first pub- 
lic appearance as solo violinist in the oratorios held 
at the theatres during Lent, and played Meyerbeer's 
variations with great éclat. Soon after, Paganini 
became much interested in his talent. In 1833-4 he 
made a tour of the provinces, and was received eve- 
rywhere with enthusiasm. He became leader of the 
sacred performances of the Bristol and Clifton Phil- 
harmonie Society, and conductor of the operas at 
Bristol. The Gazette proceeds : 


Mr. Cooper thus pursued his professional duties at 
Bristol till 1847, when Jenny Lind, accompanied by 
Balfe and other eminent artists, made a tour of the 
principal towns in the West of England, and amongst 
other places visited that city. Mr. Cooper was en- 
gaged as solo violinist for those concerts, and so struck 
was Mr. Balfe with his mastery of his instrument, that 
he at once engaged him as one of the principal violins 
in the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre, of which 
he was at that time conductor. In the succeeding 
year, 1848, Mr. Cooper, to the great grief of his 
numerous admirers in the West of England, left 
Bristol, and took up his residence in London. It was 
not likely that talent like his would be long neglected 
in the great metropolis, and he was engaged in nearly 
all the principal orchestras. The first year of his 
return to London, he played one of Maurer’s concertos 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concert. His success 
was again great, and he was lauded by the whole of 
the metropolitan press as the best violinist that 
England had ever produced. Since that time he has 
had the honor of performing at the same society's 
concerts in 1852, Mendelssohn’s violin concerto in 
1854, Spohr’s ninth concerto in 1856, the dramatic 
concerto, by the same composer, and, lastly, on the 
29th June, 1857, Beethoven's concerto. It was in 
1856 that Mr. Cooper was appointed principal violin of 
the Philharmonic Society conjointly with Signor 
Sivori, each leading three concerts. He was also 
principal violin at the Sacred Harmonie Society for 
three years, during the greater part of which time Mr. 
Costa was conductor. He was engaged in the cele- 
brated Beethoven Quartet Society, first as second 
violin, but afterwards to share the first violin with the 
other great artists engaged at its performances. 
Subsequently, Mr. Cooper established, with Messrs. 
Piatti, Sainton, and Hill, the Quartet Association, 
whose matinees were, in a musical sense, successful 
beyond precedent, and whose performances were 
regarded as the ne plus ultra of finished execution. 
Mr. Cooper was also leader of the band known as the 
Orchestral Union, and his services during his London 
sojourn were also repeatedly called into requisition at 
the musical festivals and classical concerts held in the 
great provincial towns. 

Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” was performed for the first 
time in Philadelphia by the Harmonic Society, and 
before a crowded audience, on the same night that 
other crowds were witnessing the debut of Formes 
at the opera. Fitzgerald pronounces Formes “ the 
best actor on the Italian stage, and the best vocalist 
we have had in America, without the least excep- 
tion.’ The piece at the Academy, on Saturday be- 
fore the last, was Rossini’s Z’Italiona in Algier?, with 
D’Angri, Cairoli, Labocetta, Gassier and Rocco. 
Then came the great Don Giovanni, with the great 
cast and mese en scene, as before in New York, which 
was repeated once or twice. On Saturday one of 
Mr. Uilman’s “ Monster Festivals,” in four parts. 
This, we read, was a failure, the audience not ex- 
ceeding twelve hundred. The Trovatere in the af- 
ternoon was well performed, but for the rest, hear 


Fitzgerald : 

In the evening the great C minor Symphony of Beet- 
hoven was played by an orchestra of over sixty imusi- 
cians; many parts were excellently done, others re- 
quired much more rehearsal. The difficult passages 
for the Contrabassi, in the Scherzo, were about as con- 
fused as possible, and almost unintelligible. Formes 
did not sing; an apology for him being inserted on 
the programmes, as well as one for the absence of the 
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expected additional chorus in the Stabat Mater. The 
concert went off tamely. Miss Milner sang an Aria 
from Der Freyschiitz; Mr. Perring a love song in En- 

lish; and Mr. Cooper, the newly arrived violinist, 
Sid a parcel of Scotch tunes, with variations. Mad- 
ame D’Angri sang ‘*In Questo Semplice, &c. &c. 

The Slabat Mater broke down; the chorus came to 
a dead stop, to the confusion of Rocco, who was sing- 
ing with them in the Eia Mater, and to the discredit 
of Anschutz, who had evidently never rehearsed them. 
The audience maintained a dismal silence, and fully 
one half of those present rose from their places and 
quitted the house. The only respectable portions of 
the performance were the Fac ut portem of D’Angri 
and the Cujus Animam of Tiberini, both of which 
were excellently sung, but negligently accompanied. 
Instead of trying to show off, by leading Symphonies 
without a score, Herr Anschutz had better attend to 
his duties as conductor, and not have the effrontery 
to stand up before a Philadelphia audience without 
having drilled either orchestra or chorus, 


On Monday the cloying melodies of Rossini's 
Otello were revived, with Lagrange as Desdemona, 
Tiberini as Otello, and Formes, Gassier and Labo- 
cetta in minor characters. Tuesday, Ernani was 
withdrawn for Trovatore. On Wednesday night the 
season closed with a repetition of Robert. The man- 
ager’s receipts have been enormous, the profits for 
the first ten nights exceeding, it is said, $12,000. 
This success is ascribed chiefly to the enthusiasm of 
the Germans and the West-end fashionables ; “ the 
first class attracted by the great basso Formes, and 
the second by their fondness for showing their splen- 


did opera toilets.”” Of the performance of Robert the 





— 


writer above quoted says: 


Considering the haste with which the opera was 
mounted, the performance was more than respectable, 
but the score was well cut—even more than in New 
York,—and the chorus and ballet were meagre in 
number as well as in ability. The unaccompanied 
trio in the second act made such an impression that 
the audience would not be quiet until it was recom- 
menced, the repetition being even more enthusiasti- 
cally received than the original rendering. Formes 
was the grand centre of attraction; everything seem- 
ed to depend on him—the plot, the effect, the interest, 
all rested with him, and we are entirely at a loss for 
words to describe his unequalled excellence, in imper- 
sonation as well as in singing.’ No one, who has not 
seen him perform Bertram, has the slightest concep- 
tion of his amazing dramatic power. Every inflec- 
tion of his noble voice, every glance of his eye, every 
change of his expression, every gesture, every mo- 
tion were peculiar to the part he assumed, and bore 
no resemblance to his acting either as Leporello or 
Plunkett. 

Four new oratorios have appeared in Germany : 
one by Ferpinanp Hitver, “ Saul,” noticed in our 
last; one by REINTHALER, “Jephtha,” to be produced 
at Amsterdam ; one by Herr Mancotp of Darm- 
stadt, with the title of “ Frithioff;” and one by Ru- 
BINSTEIN, “ Paradise Lost,” to be brought out this 
month at Weimar, under the auspices of Listz. We 


have no doubt that Hiller’s is a good one. 


In New Orleans the “Classic Musical Society” 
have given another excellent programme: two Sym- 
phonies (Beethoven’s in C Minor and Mozart’s No. 
4); two overtures Mendelssohn’s Meeresstille and We- 
ber’s “ Jubilee”); and two vocal pieces (Rossini’s 
Pro peccatis, and La Calumnia) by M. Junca of the 
French opera. At the Opera they have had Les Hu- 
guenots, and Halevy’s “Charles VI” and “ Jagua- 
rita.” 

At this present time there are in Cuba three Ital- 
ian opera companies, “ all succeeding to their hearts’ 
content.”. Max MARETZEK’s company in Havana, 
with the prima donna GazzaniGa and FREZZOLINI 
and Ronconr, the Vestvati company at Matanzas, 
and a company, with Parop1 as prima donna, at St. 
Jago de Cuba. 

Gazzaniga appears to be a prodigious favorite with 
the Habanese. Maretzck, they say, has reaped gold- 
en harvests and will soon return with his company to 
delight the Philadelphians (who claim this troupe as 
theirs, particularly Gazzaniga) and also the New 
Yorkers ;—minus Roxcon1, though, who breaks bis 
engagement to become a lotus-eater in the soft and 
witching clime of Cuba. FRrezzo.uint, too, appears 
to have deserted, inasmuch as she announces a grand 





operatic concert for this week in New Orleans, under 
the direction of Strakoscu. Vieuxtemps likewise 
was announced for a first concert between the 5th 
and 10th of this month in New Orleans, and THat- 
BERG was fingering his way along toward the same 
point, giving concerts in the Carolinas and the 
Southern States....PauL Jucien, the young violi- 
nist, has lately arrived in New York, after an ex- 
tended professional tour in Venezuela and elsewhere 
on the western coast of South America, where he re- 
ceived the warmest commendations from the public 
and press. After remaining in New York for a short 
time, Mr. Julien will proceed to Brazil. 


From the following clever jeu d'esprit we are glad 
to learn that a poor little street-wanderer, whose face 
bears unmistakeable signs of an illustrious parentage, 
has found house and shelter in the Boston Courier : 


A Resecrep Criticism.—The following notice 
of Mozart’s Requiem, written for the New York 
Tribune, a few weeks ago, was duly submitted to Mr. 
Greeley, the editor-in-chief of that establishment. Mr. 
Greeley, having successfully demolished the poets in 
a recent lecture, is now deeply engaged in musical 
reading, with a view to another lecture, and considers 
himself pretty well up in matters of melody. The 
criticism not exactly meeting his views, he threw it 
out of the window. It was picked up in Spruce 
street by our careful correspondent “ Guisbro ” and 
forwarded to this office. We publish it for the benefit 
of the musical world at large :— 

“MOZART’S REQUIEM. 

“Last evening Mozart’s Requiem Mass was given 
at the Academy of Music, a multitudinous and swell- 
ing array of auditors filling the ample and splendid 
edifice. Mozart’s genius was essentially tender, at 
times partaking of the sublime intangibilities, but on 
the whole smoothly serene and plaintive. The comic 
element not being in his nature, comedy fails of 
adequate expression in his hands; but as comic 
music is not an essential quality of Requiem Masses, 
the want is here less severely felt than in some of his 
other works, for example, the opera of “ Don 
Giovanni,” which utterly lacks in high-tuned glee, 
and falls dead in comparison with the newer and 
fresher “ Barber,” Rossini standing now, as ever, at 
the head of this department. Respecting Requiem 
Masses yenerally, we may utter in brigdhat they are 
allbad. The attempt to combine difaSte classicality 
with musical expression has always proved imprac- 
ticable. Even the colliquant harmonies and melodies 
of Mozart's melliflnous muse still fail to accomplish 
this end. All similar works by other composers are 
simply torpescent;—it is unnecessary to specify 
instances. What we want ina requiem is the ecstatic 
outpouring of ineffable agony ; soul-subduing plaints 
of measureless woe; and large dramatic phrasing, 
indicative of profound intensity of lamentation. Mo- 
zart’s Requiem affords good specimens of writing, 
according to the fugueistic theory, and much contra- 
puntal skill—that is, ingenious intertwined composite 
colludations of distinct subjects tending to one grand 
effect of unity—but counterpoint alone never melted 
heart of hearer, or roused his soul; needing the 
refocillating influences of melodic sweetness or sub- 
limity. Mozart’s Requiem is less destitute of the 
true sympathetic sentiment than most works of its 
class, but we have yet to sce a requiem written from 
the true standpoint of musico-dramatic effect, with 
all its coincident requirements of harrowing, heart- 
wringing grief and transcendent aspiration.” 





Hdv ertisem ents. 


Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a wéek. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Messrs. Russell & Richard- 
son. 

Cireulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 


CAMPAGNOLI'S VIOLIN METHOD. 


NEW AND PROGRESSIVE METHOD on the Mechanism 

of Violin Playing. Divided into Parts, with the requisite 

Explanatory Remarks. 132 Progressive Lessons fur Two Vio- 

tae, Pes 118 Studies for One Violin only, By B. CameaGNott. 
ce 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 277 Washington St. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 














BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


CARL ZERRAHN 
Will give his 
THIRD GRAND CONCERT 
: (AND LAST BUT ONE,) 


On Saturday Evening, February 13th, 


For which occasion Mr. Z. has succeeded in securing the 
highly valuable assistance of 
MISS MILNER, 
The Celebrated English Songstress, and 
MR. COOPER, 
The Great European Violinist. 





PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 
1—Symphony in A major (No. 7). 0... 6.00. cece ee ‘ 
2—Song from Dou Giovanni, “ Nou mi dir,” 
MISS MILNER. 
8—Concerto for Violin, with orchestral accomp... Mendelssohn 
MR. COOPER. 





PART II. 
4—-—Overture : “ Tannhiduser,”......0 oc cee cece eee R. Wagner 
5—Serenade : “ I arise from Dreams of thee,”....... Salaman 


MISS MILNER. 
6—Allegretto Scherzando from the 8th Symphony, Beethoven 
7—Duetto for Violin anu Voice, 
MRK COOPEK and MISS MILNER. 
8—Overture. ‘ Der Freise viitz,”..... 0.2.0... C. M, de Weber 





Single tickets, 50 cents each, and packages of four tickets, 
good for any of the remaining Concerts, at Two Doliars, may 
be obtained at the principal music stores, and at the door on 
the evening of performance 

Doors open at 644 ; Concert to commence at 74 o’clock. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEASON. 


"P\HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB’S Fifth Con- 

cert will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 16, at 
Messrs. CuickeRrine’s Kooms. They will be assisted by Mr. 
B. J. Lana, Pianist. 

The E mivor Razgoumoufsky Quartette will be repeated, b 
request ;—Mendelssohn’s B fiat Quintette;—Mr. Lang will 
play in Mozart’s beautiful Trio for Piano, Clarinette and Viola, 
etc. ete 

See programme at music stores. Concert at 74 precisely. 

Half Package of Four Tickets, Two Dollars. Single tickets, 
75 cents each 





GERMAN TRIO. 


Mr. CARL GARTNER announces that the THIRD Musical 
Soirée will take place Feb. 20, at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. 

fg to set of Six Concerts, $38 Half set, $1.50. Single 
ticket $1. 


Boston Mercantile Hall. 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALFRED HILL, 
(Late of the Musical Exchange,) 

On Saturday Evening, Feb. 20th, 1858. 
The following talented Artists have kindly volunteered their 
services, 

Mrs. Lone and Mrs. Harwoop, 
Miss JENNY TWICHELL, 
Mr. C. R. Apams, Mr. P. H. Powrrs, 


and a select and efficient Orchestra, composed of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club, Germania Serenade Band, and others, 
under the direction of CARL ZERRAIIN. 


Tickets, 50 cents each. Subscription lists and tickets for 
sale at the Music Stores. 





MR. ZERDAHELYI, 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, to announce that 
his FIRST CONCERT will take place at Measrs Chickerings’ 
Roows, Masonic Temple, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Feb. 
24th, at 8o’clock He will be assisted by Mrs. HARWOOD. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I 


1—Sonata quasi Fantasia in C sharp miuor, op. 27, No. 2 
(Moonlight Somata.)........2 cee cece ce eeeeees Beethoven 
Adagio— Allegretto and Trio—Prerto Agitato. 
Piano-Forte—Mr. Zerdahelyi. 


2—Aria: “ Non so piu,” from Nozze di Figaro, ..... 
Sung by Mrs. Harwood. 
3—II Lamento et La © lazi Two Nocturnos,.. Chopin 
Piano-forte—Mr. Zerdahelyi. 


PART Il. 


.-»Mosart 





4—Aria: “ Ah non eredar,” from Sonnambula, .. .... Bellini 
Sung by Mrs. Harwood. 
5—Der Wanderer:... ... Song by Schubert, arranged by Liszt 
Piano-Forte—Mr. Zerdahely |. 
6—Aria and Cabaletta from “ Traviata,’’............. .. Verdl 
Sung by Mrs. Harwood. 
7—Grand Fantasia from the ‘* [luguenots,”...,......Thalberg 


Piano-Forte—Mr. Zerdahelyi. 





Tickets, One Dollar each, may be had, as well as the pro- 
gramme, at the Music Stores of Messrs. Russell & Kichardson, 
acd Mr. Ditson, Washiugton St. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
By the Orchestral Union, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 


{> Doors open at 2—Concert to commence at 3 o'clock, 
(> Package of Six tickets, $1. Single tiekets, 25 cts. 


0B PRINTING nectly and pomp executed at is Ofe 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIAN O-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL, 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


s PXOM TAE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BES 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMFKFI1:4, 
TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


LE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon (lasses for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Mixses on the Piano-Forte. 

Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


ORAL LLL RE AA 


| SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) i 3 
| 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


hand assortment of 
a> Constantly on Publications American 





_BDWARD - ‘L. BALOGH BALOGH, MUSIC AND 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q, Broadway, N.Y. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready, 


OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS, 
The following new volumes: 

HAYDN’S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth).....$1 63 
MENDEL SSOHN’'S 95th PSALM, “Come, let 

us sing,” * (paper) 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl. ) 1 00 
ROMBERG’S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper).. 

Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 
NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


POR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


SABIL : A NOVELLO’S VOICE AND VOCAL 
, (with anatomical illustrations,)......+.. 25 
SILCHER’S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Bocietipa,s occ cccccccccvscccavscsecsccccescece 
NAGELI AND PFEIFFER’S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing 


25 











ORGAN MUSIC. 


BACH, SEB’N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 


eT oe Perret 
Or in 4 books, each, 1 4 


RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 
55, carefully revised and corrected, 3 
Or in 6 books, each, 


Any of the above works will be forw arde d post free 
on receipt of the published price. 


en 
J, A. NOVELLQ, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W MEERBACTL begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Pinno-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which acconpanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success 80 much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonie Hail, Koxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Kussell & Richardson ; or at this office, 
Ocroser, 1857. 


J. ©. D. PARKER, 


Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
38 UAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE., 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland weet. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 
Crarher of the Pinna aud Singing, 


U. Ss. HOTEL. 


SCHARFE NBERG & LUIS, 





No, 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth 8t. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
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No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


BNORR’sS 
Hew Piano-Forte School Guide 
FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 


A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 
BY 
JULIUS KNORR. 
Price $2.50. 


In teaching those who are still at the outset of their studies, 
the instructor finds yreat difficulty in selecting suitate pieces 
for the seholar to pracrise by way of relief to his mechanical 
exercises. As the author of this work suggests in his preface, 
much depends upon a jndicious choice in this respect. This 
compilation is mainly designed ro meet the difficulty. He has 
arranged here a large collection of short and pleasing melons 
dies. such as can with safety be male to accompany, and 
thereby relieve the tediousness of, dry finger cxercives In 
the course of there lirtle pieces, he insroduces one by one all 
the various little niceties of piano playing. with copious notes 
and explanations as to the expression and method of execut- 
ingthem They serve nct merely as useful mechanical exer: 
cises for the fingers, but also as exomples of the many forms 
of piano prasayes, avd as an admirable preparation for more 
elaborate compositions, such as are to be taken up by those 
whom he designates as ‘in the second stage”? of their studies, 

The system of fingering, too, emploved by this great waster 
is excellent, andeannot be too highly recommended, Every 
consideration is made for the smatier hand of the young pupil, 
and the exercises are so arranged as to train it gradually for 
the more extended “grasps? of the matured pianist The 
mechanical exerrises interspersed are preparatory of what fol- 
lows, and are throughout disposed with a view (o progressive- 
ness, 

This “ Guide” cannot fail to meet a want which is greatly 
felt. Published by 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
291 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE MUSTOTAN’S GUIDE, « large quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, Analysis of 4000 Musical Works, 
Musical Engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Musie, &e. A 
book of great value to all musicians. Sent to any address on 
the receipt of four cents in stamps to defray postage. 

TO EDITORS. — Rosset & Rionarpson will send you $2 
worth of their larest Musical Publications (postage free: if you 
will give the above advertisement (including tnis offer) one 
insertion in your paper. 


a 


New Edition of a Popular Work, 


y= SINGING £CHOOL COMPANION: A Col- 
lection of Secular*wnd SacredsMusic: together with @ 
New and Easy Method of Instruction in the Art of Singing, 
designed for Singing and Common Schools, Social Assemblies, 
Choir Practice, and Religious Worship. By Josepa and 


Horace Brrp, 
This book contains, in addition to its course of Instruction 


in Voeal Music, more than Que Hundred Songs, Duets, Four- 
Part Songs, Glees, &c., Eighty-Neven Metrical Tunes, Forty- 
two Select pieces for the Church, Sixteen Chaots, and Kive 
Grand Choruses. Price 67 ets. 
Published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


Ss. B. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev A A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 








G. ANDRE & CO.,, 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 





\ TANTED,—A situation as Organist or Conductor of & 
Choir. Address “ Organist,” at Messrs. Russell & Rieh- 
ardson’s, 291 Washington Street. 
Boston, Jan. pce 1058. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 


Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Gy Iustruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF.MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 


OTTO DRESEL, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 
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